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ABSTRACT " " \ 

Counselor Trainees completed the author's Counseiot'ii 
Foci Checklist. This rating scale explores seven concerns In tod 
counseling profession: (1) clarifying^ roles; (2) understanding 
counseling theories; (3) being fin with clients; («♦) being ixked oy 
clients; (5) being respected by professionals; (6) developing 
«Bpathic listening skills; and (7) facilitating client growtn. k 
concern is defined as a perceived need for professional growtn. To 
establish validity of the checklist, results were analyzed using a 
principal coiponents procedure. Results indicated a substantial 
correspondence- between^ the structure of ,the counseling students' 
concerns, and the hypothesized structure -of the s^concerns ; 
furthersore, the checklist can be used to group students by tnexr 
concerns. Findings have boi:h theoretical and practical iaplications 
for counselor edbcation. (Author/CP) 
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ABSTRACT 

1- . /. *. • 

All student"^ enrolled in counselor education at a 
large uniyiersity completed the Counselor's Foci Checklis 
an -instrnment developed by the authors. Correspondence 
between obtained and anticipated structure matrices was 
examined. Also, it was determined that the CFC can be 
used to sort students into groups which are homogeneous 
in terms of the students* concerns, bindings have both 
theoretical and practical implications for" couriselor 
education. 



The importance of developmental models in education 
arid sociology has been well established by theoreticians 
such as Piaget and Kohlberg. Recent work by Fuller (1969, • 
1970), and a^ generalization of that work by Hall and others, 
(George, 1977) suggests that stage model^ focusing on the 
. concerns of. teachers may also have important implications.' 
Put briefly. Fuller argues that teacher trainees usually 
face and resolve an ordered sequence of concerns, including 
. concerns c^l|^it se^ about self as teacher, and 

cbhce«.s-^ut p.upils. , Hall has extended this model and 
argued'thaj. inservlce educators progress through a similar 

hierarchy of ,>ncerns when confronted with educational . 
innovations • ' 

f ■ \-\ 
Whatever the merits of these two concerns models are, - 
both resft upon phenomenological observations. For example, ■ 
Fuller (1970) extrapolated her theory as follows: 

Data have come from individual and group 
/ counseling typescifipts , records of depth 
.interviews at .graduation, from teachers • 
written statements and from videotapes 
of classroom teaching. A dependable 
pattern of concerns arise. (p. lo) 

However, a rudimentary .theoretical base for Concerns 
phenomena migljt be offered. 
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It is suggested that the professions as professions 

thrust people irjto a broad spectrum of intense interactions, 

and that those interactions are what generate concerns. 

Most jobs require some degj:ee of personal interaction, but 

the professions generally involve more and deeper interactions 

with people. Teachers must interact somewhat intimately with 

■ , ■ >^ ■ 

students, _ or at least sustain an image.of such interaction;. 

th^ encounter inherent in these relatioi^ships may compel ' 

examination of aspects or self that others can afford to 

ignore. The professions typically require special' skills of 

practitioViers; the expertise that lawyers must posset's 

probably impels most practitioners to review ocdasionally 

technical proficiency. Finally, the professions usually 

provide services which have serious conseqfuenqes for the 

clients serv^; the physician's knowledge that beh'a>^or can 

cost or save tbe life of a patient hqpefyUy generates some , 

forms of self-examination not extant in' other occupations . 

Of x:ourse, one aspect of profession may be used to mask 
the presence of another. For example, a counselor might 
avoid personal encounter by dealing with clients in cold, 
clinical fashion, as if clients were .merely collections of 
intriguing d]^f f icxjlties . But most" prof efesicgna Is to some 
extent grobably feel the influence of all the dynamics discussed 



To date,, however,, littltf effort has hdcn made to 
validate a concerns model .for counsjclor education. This 
Is unfortunate, because the constructs of such a model 
might be used to /improve the pedogogy of counselor - 
education. Suppose, for example, that students usually 
become concerned about developing personal perspectives 
vis. a vis. counseling theories only after heaving first 
resolved concerns about the practical question' of how well, 
they will, handle situations where it- is Necessary to help 
clients confront issues. , This developmental sequence 
suggests that the students would grow faster professionally 
and' learn counseling theory more, thoroughly if educators • 
helped them fully resolve issues related to" being firm 
before attempting to teach theory. 

Perhaps^ftiore importantly, a' concerns model could 
itself be .used to help students understand and then resolve 
the cohcernis they experietice. For -example, suppose that 
studeqts jUst beginning c'ouuseling practicum typically 
exhibit behaviors revolving around excessive concerns about 
beinsr popular -with clients.- Students might be assisted in 
resolving such conceirns if they knew that, although it might 
not be -;socifllly . "desirable" to feel a particular concern, 
feeling the concern at .a particular point in training is 



common and thus understandable. ' 

- . • ■* 

.1' • ■ . ■ ■ 

Thompson and Frankiewicz (1977) developed an ; 
instrument to explore concerns-related dynamics in the - , 
counseling profession. The referents of the concern.^ 
were: 1) clarifying the roles coiviselors play, 2) ^ 
understanding counseling theories, ajbeing firm with' 
clients, 4) feeing hik^d by clients, 5) being respected 
as pro^'essionals, 6) developing empathic listening skills, 
and 7) facilitating the growth of clients. developing, 
the Counselor's Fofci, Checklist, 'an* attempt was made to 
generate seven items to mark eacjh of seven postulated 
dimensions of. concerns. 

The object of the research reported here was to 
examine the validity of the instrument. Specifically, 
two questions were addressed. First, is there a su^jstanti 
correspondence between the structure of counseling ^student 
conceirns and the hypothesized structure of these concerns, 
where concerns are measured" using the Counselor-^d Foci 
Checklist? Second, can the Counselor's Foci Checklist be- 
used to group students into weaningtul concerns-related 
typologies? 
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/ METHOD 

Subjects 

All students (N=109) enrolled in graduate' counselor ' 
education at a large .southwestern university were the 
subjects in the study. Each student completed two ^fgrms 
Of the 49 item instrument. Form R of the Checklist requires . 
subjects to indicate, on a 1 (very concerned) to 4 (very 
unconcerned) scale, ^ how concerned they are about each of the 
items. Forh Q of the Checklist requires that the items be 
Q-sorted into 9 groups representing concerns levels ranging 
from least to most concerned. 

The subjects were instructed not to examine responses 
to Che form while, completing its complement. As an add^ 
protection of the possible independence of the forms, form 
R and Q items each were sequenced and numbered in a unique 
random order. ^ 

Results 

,Data from form R of the Checklist were analyzed using 
a principal components procedure. All components (hereafter r-v 

called factors) with eigenvalues greater than one (Guttraan, 

y . 

1954) were extracted from the item-by-item correlation matrix. 
The pattern matrix as then rotated tp the varimax criterion 
(Kaiser, 1958). The two highest loading items for each fa^rtor 
and their pattern coefficients are presented in- Table 1. 
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TABLE \-'m\m ROTAlEp PATTERN COEFFICUNTS 




Who ar» each' unique. ^ 

M How well, I win be able to facilitate each dividual 
client's growth, • > 

'iB Defining what a counselor Is and does. 

' . ^9 Clarifying my^undetstanding of the role tounselors 
fulfi'll. ■ / , 

'36. ■ Beinfl firm with clients when this is necessary. 

38 Instants where I have to be somewhat firm or 
directive with client^. ' 

1/ Being liked by clients. 

28 .How well clients will lil<eme. ' • ' ' 

'02 What others will thinks my counseling competence. " 

09 Whether or not others will thi'nk I am a skillful 
counselor. 

1^ .'How well I can emphatically listen to clients. ' 

' 15 Hy skiH at being an emphatic listener when I'm ' 
counseling. 

Ing various counseling theories. 
23 Learning counse-l ing theories. ' 



.820 ' 


.198 


.127 
■ 


. .003 


.031 


.199 


061 


.806 

r- . 




-.0^2 




.0116 


.109 


.097 


•.108 


.866 


.197 


My 

1 ■ 


.03^1 


^0I'^ 


.13^ 


.187 


^32' 


.117 


.081 


-.008 


.07^ 


■ 131 


.073 


.\k\ 






lUOU 




.132 


.093|. 






118 




.UJI 


•.ooz 


.060 


.096 


.059 


868 


nil 


.loo 


■.017 


.008 


■153 




.867 


.|ii6 


.082 


-.09'i 


.05^1 


.0^0 


.173 


.035 


.793 


-.060 


.00i| 


'•.178 


W3 
V 


.120 


.189 


■ 731 


.168\ 


•.DOT 


■ 338 


.106 


.069 




'.lii8 ^ 


/.72i|' 


.062 




■129, 


.082 


.07^ • 


.130 


.7^1 


■15^ 


M' , 


.279 


.117. 


-.01i| 


.029 


.138 


.8li7 


",.088 • 


.326 


.077 


-.037 


.033 


.253 


.81$ 
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The correspondonco hetwoon obtained and hypothesized 
structure was measured by a procedure pi:oposed by KaiArc, et 
al. (1969) utilizing a program developed by Veldmiin (19G7) . 
This procedure invQlves rotation of an obtained factor 
.structure to a position of be'st fit with the hypothesized ' 
structure. The cosines of the test-vectbrs 'may be ioterpreted 
as co;:relation coefficients and indicate the degree of 
correspondence among '-the constructs. , The mean of the obtained 
cosines (S.D.=.080) was .887. These r^^ults support \ 
conclusion that the CFC taps the hypothesized constr4^c\:s . 

To- determine if the CFC could be used to create 
meaningful typologies of students, a modification of a 
techTiique proposed by Stephenson (1953) was used. Data 
generated by Form Q of the Counselor's Foci Checklist were 
factored using a Q-technique factor analysis procedure. The - 
end result of this process was clasaif ication of 61 of the 
students into one of two groups (N^=35; fr2=26) of students. 
The students in the groups were homogeneous in terms of their 
concerns. Aggregate I subjects were concerned, roughly in 
descending order, about facilitating client growth, mastering ' 
counseling theories, developing empathic listening skills, 
role clarification, beJing firm with clients, being respected 
as professionals, and being liked by clients. Aggregate !!♦ 

0 1 * 
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subjects were concerned about f aci 1 itatincj ^iont' qrowth , 
<^evtloping empathic listening skills, being firm with 
clients ; being respected as professionals, beincj liked by 
clients, mastering counseling theories", and role clarification 
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Based on these analyses one would expect-^ the two 

aggregates to be differentiated by the concerns factdrfr: 

role clarification, theoreticiil? knowledge , being liked, and 

being respected. To test this expoctatiort a .discriminant 

analysis was performed. I^t yquar<5 regj^^sion esUmates 

of form R factor scores /ere uJfed as predictor 'variables . 

Before discrimin^t functions darj be interpreted it should 

be ascertained if indeed the groups d& daf fer on the predictor 

variables. This is a test of ectuality /of groJp 'centroids 

and is conventionally measured by Wilk's Lambda. Lamda was 

, calculated to be 6.446. This value 'is significant beyond" 

the .05 level of significance. Therefore a discriminant \ 

function was calculated to be as follows] \ 

Z=.058Factorl - .^38 Factor2 - .086 Pactor3 + .665 Factor4 
+ .646 Factor5 - .063 Factor6 - .694 Factof? 

This suggests that the items are reliabl^ across normative 

and ipsative response formats. 



Examination of the concerns in the two aggregates might 
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lead to a suspicion that the aggregates reflect 
developmental sequence. Aggregate I subjects seemed to" 
have concerjis reflecting an earlier status in a possible 
sequence of growth. However, the i/an age and mean cTourse 
hours in counseling completed did not differ significantly 
across the twp groups. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the analysis suggest that the 
instrument performs as expected, and that it can be used 
to group students into meaningful typologies. What is less 
clear is why a developmental sequence of concerns did not 
arise. No particular hierarchy of concerns was hypothesized 
at the outset, but a theoretical exploration as to why this** 
occurred nevertheless merits attention. A concern is a 
perceived need for professional growth generated by a perceived 
pattern of discrepancies between actual or anticipated 
performance and desired performance. '44 

What are the dynamics of this judgment process? Presumably 
mo»t people judge performance against some combination of two 
criteria t how close an act comos to accomplishing its end(s), 
i.e.- product criteria, or how closely an act conforms to 



Selected performance parameters, i.e.- process criteria. 
Partherraore, some combination of two elements of the act 
is judged against those criteria: feelings about iihe 
quality of the act, and more objective perception of the 
facts which define the act. By comparing these two elements 
individuals can internally assess how realistic are their 
perceptions of acts. 

7 

From this conceptual standpoint, is Fuller right in 
assuming that teacher trainees are particularly susceptible 
to concerns phenomena? There is reason to think so. Young 
education students have limited profession-related experiential 
background, so many judgments involve, anticipated rather than 
actual perfonnance. Also, untrained persons may be less sure 
about the validity of process criteria, and the students may 
qualify faith in product criteria since they know that these 
Btandards have not yet been mediated by actual attempts to 
^chieve goals. Ovefrall, there is ample room for inconsistency 
and projection of fears ^ 

Ther« is also theoretical reason to believe that 
teachers should experience concerns when confronted with 
innovations. By definition, innovations involve acts reg'arding 
which teachers have lixnitod background; again many judgments 
will involve anticipated rnther than actual performance. Again 

14 



teachers involved in innovations probably have limited 
donfidence in the validity of criteria they use to judge 



performance, 



Th^se factors may be less of an influence on counselor 
\ education students. Many persons who enroll in counseling 
have been teachers, and as such have interacted with school 
counselors on a fairly regular basis. Thus counselor 
trainees are older than most teacher education students, 
they have generally had an opportunity to develop fairly 
well defined criteria for judging counselor behaviors, and they 
may also have invested a fair amount of time thinking about 
their adequacy relative to these criteria. 

0 

Moreover, training experiences may themselves arouse 
developmental patterns in the concerns of teachers and 
Innovators but not in the concerns of counselor education 
stuJents. Counselor education programs may constantly focus 
on a broad range of issues while teacher education programs 
focus on topics in a more hierarchical fashion. These factors 
may explain why counselor concerns patterns reflect more of 
an Idiosyncratic than a developmental sequence. 



.V' 
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